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The Present Situation in China 


After a careful examination of the sources and con- 
sultation with close students of the Chinese situation, 
INFORMATION SERVICE presents the following sketch of 
conditions in China, not as a complete account, but as an 
aid to the general reader. It deals only with those aspects 
of the situation which concern foreigners in China and 
the relations of their governments with the Republic of 
China. While it is not possible to discuss conditions in 
the Orient with so high a degree of accuracy as in the 
case of a domestic question it is believed this account 
is substantially correct. 


Gi: the Shanghai incident on May 30, 1925 (See IN- 
ORMATION SERVICE, September 26, 1925) the nationalist 
movement has gained much headway. This movement is 
only one phase of the “Chinese renaissance,” which in- 
cludes far-reaching changes in literature, in social life 
-and in industry, as well as in political life. 
| The nationalistic spirit has been characterized thus by 
a Chinese nationalist: “The nationalistic spirit in China 
{should not be confused with Bolshevism. It is, on the 
contrary, synonymous with patriotism in the best sense. 
For almost a century, China has suffered economically 
and politically under the unequal treaties forced upon her 
by seventeen imperialistic nations, and the oppression of 
[Chinese] military dictators. She now becomes conscious 
of her strength and is determined to shake off any chains 
and to remove any obstacles that prevent her from be- 
coming a free and independent nation.” 
For some time the Peking government has not been able 
to exercise authority to any extent outside Peking. There 
s been a succession of provisional governments at 
Peking, but they have taken pains to keep the legal form 
of a continuous government. Thus the Peking govern- 
ment still has its ministers in various countries and its 
representative at the League of Nations. At the present 
Itime the country about Peking is controlled by Chang 
Tso Lin, who is also in control of Manchuria and Shan- 
tung province. General Sun, who formerly controlled 
Shanghai, is allied with him. General Wu Pei-fu, who 
one time almost secured control of China and is noted 
being the only Chinese general who did not seek refuge 
In a concession after he lost his power, is now in Honan 
province. He has refused to take any part whatever in 
the present struggle. 
The Kuomintang, the Chinese nationalist party (the 
movement headed by Sun Yat-sen during his lifetime) 


has maintained a fairly stable government in Kwantung 
province (in which Canton is situated) for several years 
and is now in control of most of China south of the 
Yangtse River and territory to the north. General Feng, 
the “Christian general,” controls northwestern China and 
is allied with the Kuomintang. Keen observers point out 
that the balance of organizing ability now rests with the 
Kuomintang and say that it is possible that the nationalists 


will be in control of the entire country within a year. 


THE KUOMINTANG 


The Kuomintang (which may be translated as “national 
people’s party”) is the only Chinese political group which 
corresponds at all to western ideas of a political party. 
It originated in secret societies directed against the 
Manchus before the revolution of 1911. Since the revo- 
lution it has gradually gained in strength. The central 
executive committee of the party controls the nationalist 
(Cantonese) government with district committees in 
charge of local government. Theoretically, members of 
the executive committee are elected by the party as a 
whole and the main outlines of its policy are decided at 
the annual meetings. Practically, a small group of men. 
exercises complete control. Soviet Russia has supplied 
advisers, both political and military, and propaganda 
methods. It does not seem likely, however, that the 
Kuomintang has received much financial aid or large sup- 
plies of munitions from that source. The slowness of the 
powers to grant China’s demands in comparison with 
Russia’s friendly attitude is an important reason why 
Russian aid has been welcomed. 

The Kuomintang is a Chinese nationalist movement, and 
is not communist, although the Chinese Communist group 
now forms its left wing. This section of the party controls 
the party propaganda to a great extent though the moder- 
ates are said to be in control of the army and the political 
program. The Russian advisers were not invited to a re- 
cent conference at Nanchang. Most authorities agree that 
the Chinese are naturally averse to the principles of com- 
munism. The Kuomintang has endeavored to add the 
laborers and farmers to its membership along with the 
intelligentsia of all China. Its membership extends 
throughout China and into foreign countries with their 
8,000,000 Chinese residents. For the most part, each 
committee is practically in power in its own district. In 
places where the radical group is in the majority on 
this committee the program is likely to be communistic. 
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Map from the Information Service of the Foreign Policy Association, Vol. II, No. 23. 


In other places it is much more moderate. A prominent 
member of the nationalist (Cantonese) government is 
quoted as saying, “We are accused of being communistic 
and we are called red. It is not true. We do stand, 
however, for a program of emancipation of the poor. 
. + . We stand for the abolition of the unequal 
treaties. We stand for a policy whereby the 
masses of our people bound down in poverty shall have 
enough to eat. . . . We are against the oppressive 
militarists and for the people. If this is red, then we 
are red, and as Christians must be red. . . .” The 
program of the Kuomintang is based on Sun Yat-sen’s 
“three principles of the people,” nationalism, democracy 
and socialism (which does not mean communism). The 
main points in the Kuomintang’s foreign policy are the 
abolition of treaties not based on the equality of both 
parties (including extraterritoriality, which will be dis- 
cussed later, foreign control of customs, etc.) ; bestowal 
upon nations which voluntarily give up such treaties the 
right of “most-favored nations”; the reconsideration of 
all treaties which infringe on China’s national sovereign- 
ty, the refunding of China’s foreign debts, and the repu- 
diation of foreign debts which have not resulted in actual 
benefit to the country. The main domestic policies are 
the establishment of a central government which would 
allow for considerable freedom in local government; pro- 
vincial constitutions to be drawn up and provincial gov- 
ernors to be elected by the people of each province; 
recognition of the county as the unit of local government ; 
universal suffrage; freedom of speech, press and assem- 


[2] 


blage; the substitution of conscriptive military service 
for the present mercenary service and general improve- 
ment of the army; enactment of rent laws; improvement 
of rural life; labor legislation ; universal education ; social 
and political equality of the sexes; state ownership of 
monopolies. 


THE UNEQUAL TREATIES 


The unequal treaties date back to the treaty of Nan- 
king in 1842, in which Great Britain secured the right 
to have her merchants reside and trade in certain treaty 
ports with extraterritorial privileges. A tariff rate of 5 
per cent was fixed. Later treaties secured the same 
rights in the treaty ports to citizens of other countries. 
The treaty of Tientsin in 1858 granted foreigners various 
additional rights and forbade any interference with the 
preaching of Christianity. By the treaty following the 
Sino-Japanese War, China ceded Formosa and the Liao- 
tung Peninsula to Japan, allowed foreigners to engage in 
manufacturing in the treaty ports, and granted other 
rights to foreigners. After 1895 the powers engaged 
in a scramble for concessions, leases of territory and 
“spheres of influence” in China. 

By the Boxer Protocol in 1901, following the Box 
Rebellion, the treaty powers secured the right to fortify 
the Legation Quarter of Peking and maintain an armed 
guard there, to maintain communications between Peking 
and the sea by armed force and to establish foreign gar- 
risons along the railway lines. Indemnities to the dif- 
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ferent countries, secured by the customs revenue, were also 
included in the protocol. After the Russo-Japanese War 
f 1904-1905 Japan secured concessions of various sorts 


m Manchuria. Soon after the beginning of the World 
War, Japan seized the German holdings in Shantung and 
Kiaochow Bay. 

By the treaties following the Washington Conference 
in 1921-1922 Japan agreed to give up Shantung and to 
allow the exploitation of the mines in Shantung by joint 
Sino-Japanese companies. This was done in 1922. Great 
Britain promised to give up the leased port of Wei-hai- 
wei and France was to relinquish Kwangchow Bay. 
Neither of these ports has been returned, for whatever 
reason. The powers also agreed to convene a conference 
to consider a revision of tariff rates and to create a com- 
mission to investigate the abolition of extraterritoriality. 
The ratification of the treaties was delayed by the French 
demand for the payment of the Boxer indemnity in gold 
francs instead of paper, and by the Italian demand for 
two Austrian warships interned in Chinese ports. 


Tue Customs CONFERENCE 


The Customs Conference was authorized in the Wash- 
ington treaty to arrange for a customs surtax of 2% 
per cent on ordinary goods and 5 per cent on luxuries 
in addition to the old 5 per cent rate. The total tariff 
rates would thus be 714 per cent and 10 per cent. It was 
intended to use a part of the revenue thus secured for 
the repayment of the unsecured domestic and foreign 


nsit inland throughout China). 

The conference finally met in Peking on October 26, 
1925. The foreign members of the conference declared 
that foreign control of Chinese customs would be sur- 
rendered when the Chinese tariff law should come into 
effect and not later than January 1, 1929. The Chinese, 
on their part, declared that “likin” would be abolished 
by January 1, 1929. It is important to note that these 
two declarations were not made conditional upon each 
other though the fact that they were made at the 
same time implied a mutual obligation. (The foreign 
group have tended to insist that their statement was con- 
ditional upon the abolition of “likin,” while the Chinese 
regarded the foreign statement as an unconditional con- 
cession). It was soon realized that the tariff rates would 
have to be increased more than had been contemplated in 
the Washington treaty. No definite agreements could be 
reached, partly because of the disorganization of the 
Chinese government, partly because the foreign represen- 
tatives could not agree among themselves as to the exact 
tariffs to be levied or as to what goods should be classed 
as luxuries and what as necessities and partly because of 
the opposition of the Kuomintang to the conference. The 
conference adjourned at the end of July, 1926, declaring 
that further negotiations would be carried on when a 
stable government had been organized at Peking. 


= and the abolition of “likin” (a tax on goods in 


THE EXTRATERRITORIALITY COMMISSION 


No very definite results were 
secured by the commission. It recommended in its report 
that extraterritoriality should be given up after the 
Chinese government had made extended reforms in its 
legal system and its courts and prisons. It suggested that 
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extraterritoriality might be given up gradually after the 
most important reforms had been accomplished, and that 
the practice of extraterritoriality should be modified in 
various ways so as to make it more acceptable to the 
Chinese. 


THE THREE CHINESE DEMANDS 


The three great demands of the Chinese people are 
tariff autonomy, the abolition of extraterritoriality, recti- 
fication of the situation in the concessions and interna- 
tional settlements, notably the international settlement of 
Shanghai. Some of these demands were put more 
specifically by the Chinese chambers of commerce in a 
manifesto issued in April, 1926. They demanded racial 
equality in their own country with foreign residents, 
full civic rights in the foreign settlements of Shanghai, 
membership in the Shanghai Municipal Council propor- 
tionate to the taxes paid by the Chinese residents (a 
minimum 50-50 representation is now insisted on), the 
establishment of mixed courts under Chinese control for 
trying cases involving foreigners and Chinese. 


Tariff autonomy. This is a very important question. 
When a fixed Chinese tariff was first arranged for it was 
settled at five per cent ad valorem, at that time quite 
adequate. This is still the legal rate. The actual control 
of the customs is in the hands of British officials. Other 
nationalities are also on the staff of the Customs Service. 


’ This arrangement has thus far been generally acceptable 


to the Chinese. Most of the revenues are deposited in 
British controlled banks, Peking receiving only that part 
of the revenue which is not used for the payment of the 
Boxer indemnities and foreign loans. The foreign diplo- 
mats have to agree to turn the surplus over to the Peking 
government, and, it is charged, have frequently used this 
power as a lever to gain their demands. 


Abolition of extraterritoriality. The nationals of 
seventeen treaty powers are exempt from the jurisdiction 
of Chinese courts. Offenses involving them are tried in 
the consular courts. Cases between nationals of different 
countries are tried by the officials of the countries con- 
cerned. “Mixed courts” with Chinese judges and foreign 
representatives also acting as judges try cases with 
Chinese defendants and foreign plaintiffs. 

It is important to note in this connection that Germany 
and Austria lost their extraterritorial rights during the 
war and that Russia voluntarily renounced hers several 
years ago. 

The objections to extraterritoriality have been sum- 
marized by W. W. Willoughby, professor of political 
science at Johns Hopkins University, and author of the 
best book on foreign treaties with China,‘as follows: 


“1. The whole system is in derogation of the dignity 
of a great and civilized people. 


“2. Because of this, its enforced existence tends pow- 
erfully to create an anti-foreign feeling. 


“3. The system deters China from opening up her en- 
tire territory to unrestricted commercial intercourse. 


“4, It necessitates a multiplicity of courts; that is, 
different courts for the nationals of each of the powers 
that enjoy extraterritorial rights. 


“5. It necessitates the appreciation [understanding] of 
diverse laws. Thus, if several persons of different na- 
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tionalities are engaged in the same transaction, not only 
must each of them be proceeded against in different courts 
but their legal rights and responsibilities must be deter- 
mined by different laws. 


“6. In not a few cases it is found that there are no 
laws applicable to the facts involved. 


“7. The Chinese injured by the criminal acts of na- 
tionals of the other powers have in many cases no con- 
venient way of knowing whether the sentences imposed 
are actually carried out. 


“8. In some cases the inconvenience of taking the of- 
fender before the nearest consular court as required by 
the treaties, and then of producing the necessary wit- 
nesses or other evidence, makes it practically impossible 
for the Chinese who have been injured by the acts of 
foreigners to take any action whatever in order to obtain 
redress. . 


“9, From the very nature of this authority the extra- 
territorial courts have very little or no authority over the 
plaintiffs in the suit brought before them. From this lack 
of authority it results that these plaintiffs can not be 
punished for perjuries or contempts committed by them 
in the course of the proceedings. Furthermore, these 
courts are not competent to consider legitimate set-offs 
or counterclaims which may be brought forward, the 
validity of such set-offs or counterclaims being deter- 
minable only in the Chinese courts, since they are in the 
nature of actions in which the Chinese appear as 
defendants. 


“10. In general, the extraterritorial courts, being held 
by consuls, are not administered by persons technically 
trained in the law. The justice that is had is thus often 
of the most haphazard character. In many cases there 
is no appeal from consular decisions for the correction 
of legal errors, and, when there is a right of appeal, the 
costs, in most cases, are sufficient to deter the plaintiffs 
from exercising the right. 


“11. Finally, it can not be denied that consular or 
other officials holding extraterritorial courts are under a 
strong temptation, which in many cases they can not 
resist, to favor the sides of their own nationals who are 
the defendants in the cases brought before them. The 
partiality thus displayed is undoubtedly considerable, and 
in the consular courts of certain countries is so great 
that almost never is a verdict against the defendant 
obtained.” 


Status of the foreign concessions and international 
settlements. This also is a very serious question. Al- 
though these concessions and settlements are Chinese ter- 
ritory they are governed and policed by foreigners and 
the Chinese have no voice in governing them. While 
there are technical differences in the relation of the various 
settlements and concessions to the Chinese government 
and in their administration, the effect, so far as Chinese 
life is concerned, is practically the same. The Interna- 
tional Settlement at Shanghai is the best known. The 
Foreign Policy Association in its Information Service 
for February 16, 1927, explains its administration: “The 
International Settlement is administered by a Municipal 
Council, the members of which are elected by the foreign 
taxpayers of the area. The council is under the super- 
vision of the foreign consuls at Shanghai who in turn 
are under the foreign heads of legations at Peking. The 


_ and export trade of Hongkong, its chief business, was 
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majority of the council has always been British, due to 
the fact that British subjects hold a majority of the 
foreign property in Shanghai. The council elects its o 
chairman, who for the last few years has been an Amer- 
ican lawyer of the city. The executive work in the ad- 
ministration of the settlement is carried out by the 
secretary to the council who has been a British subject 
since the council was organized. 


“Although the Chinese property holders in the Inter- 
national Settlement pay the bulk of the taxes, they have 
no voice in the election of the council, nor in the admin- 
istration of the area. The policing of the settlement, 
sanitary measures, a certain amount of public education, 
etc., are under the control of the council, but administered 
by the secretary.” 


Any Chinese regarded as undesirable are expelled when 
the municipal authorities so desire. An irritating aspect 
of the concessions is the custom of employing, in part, 
foreign police rather than exclusively Chinese. On the 
other hand, Chinese have often used the concessions as 
a place of refuge. 


Recent Events 


Soon after the Shanghai shooting affair on May 30, 
1925, a boycott was organized against the British in 
Hongkong. This boycott was so rigid that the import 


almost 50 per cent lower during the last quarter of 
1925 than during the same months of 1924, The boycott 
was formally given up on October 11, 1926. At the 
same time the Canton government announced that it woul 
collect the surtaxes allowed by the Washington Con- 
ference. This has been done, though not through the 
regular customs official. On January 20, 1927, General 
Sun began the collection of the surtaxes in Shanghai. 
The Peking government, on February 1, 1927, ordered 
the collection of the surtaxes at the ports under its con- 
trol. The Inspector General refused to collect the sur- 
taxes and was dismissed from his post. He was later 
reinstated but given a leave of absence. 


At the 1926 annual ratepayers’ meeting of the Shanghai 
International Settlement it was voted to invite the Chinese 
residents to elect three additional members to the Munic- 
ipal Council. This would have given it a membership 
of 9 foreigners and 3 Chinese. The offer was refused 
by the Chinese. On February 22, 1927, the Chinese 
taxpayers in the International Settlement declared that 
only a 50-50 representation on the council would satisfy @ 
them, and announced their readiness to enter into friendly 
negotiations whenever the foreigners were ready to do so. 
Another serious question in Shanghai is that of the Mixed 
Court, which tries cases involving foreigners and Chinese, 
and those involving Chinese only. Originally the foreign 
consular assessors appeared only in cases involving 
foreign interests and acted as consular observers or junior 
judges to see that justice was done their nationals. Since 
the revolution in 1911 the Chinese magistrate has been 
the junior judge and the foreign assessors have been 
senior judges even in cases concerning only Chinese. 
Foreign lawyers have also secured much of the practice 
even in cases involving Chinese. Now, however, the 
original status of the court has been restored (February 
1, 1927). 

The refusal by the Peking government on November 
16 to renew the Sino-Belgian treaty (which expired on 
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October 27, 1926) is regarded as an indication of action 
likely to be taken in relation to other powers. Foreign 
Minister Wellington Koo was authorized to make a new 
treaty with Belgium on the basis of equality and respect 
for Chinese sovereignty. One difficulty in the situation 
is the fact that some of these treaties have no date of 
expiration. China now has favorable treaties with Aus- 
tria, Germany, Persia and Finland and is negotiating new 
treaties with Russia, Japan and Belgium. 


Great Britain’s attitude in her diplomacy seems to be 
more and more one of conciliation, though the recent 
sending of troops to Shanghai has aroused much resent- 
ment among the Chinese nationalists. Great Britain has 
definitely agreed to return her share of the Boxer in- 
demnity to China. The British government in its reply 
to a memorandum, sent by the United States State Depart- 
ment, in May, 1926, and in a further memorandum made 
public last December, urged that the powers should issue 
a statement declaring their readiness to make new treaties 
as soon as a stable Chinese government should be formed. 
(See INFORMATION SERVICE for January 8.) Since then, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign Secretary, has 
offered to go still further. The British government has 
now offered to recognize the modern Chinese courts as 
competent to try cases brought by British plaintiffs and 
to waive the right to have a British representative attend 
such trials; to recognize the validity of “a reasonable 
Chinese nationality law”; to apply modern Chinese civil 


and commercial laws in British courts in China so far 


as possible; to make British nationals in China subject 
to the same taxes that are paid by Chinese citizens; to 
hpply a revised Chinese penal code in British courts when 
such code should be promulgated and used in Chinese 
courts; to discuss a modification of the administration 
of British concessions according to the circumstances in 
each port; to accept the principle that missionary institu- 
tions should conform to Chinese laws. These proposals 
were made to Eugene Chen, the Cantonese Foreign Min- 
ister. On February 21 an agreement in regard to the 
Hankow concession (taken by the nationalists in their 
march north) was signed by Eugene Chen and Owen 
O'Malley, British Chargé d’Affaires. Under this agree- 
ment the British concession will be handed over to a 
special Chinese municipality created on March 15 for 
the administration of the concession area. Later arrange- 
ments will be made for the amalgamation of all conces- 
sions in Hankow into a unified municipal district. Until 
March 15 the Chinese authorities now in charge remain 
responsible for policing the concession, management of 
public works, etc. A similar agreement will probably be 
signed in regard to Kiukiang. 


Secretary Kellogg, on January 26, issued a statement 
on American policy in China, announcing that the United 
States would be willing to negotiate alone. The following 
day this statement was amplified by the explanation that 
the United States would treat with representatives from 
the Canton and Peking governments as a group “fairly 
representative” of the country. On February 21, the 
House of Representatives passed the Porter resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 46) by a vote of 262-43. This resolution 
urges the negotiation of new treaties with “duly accred- 
ited agents” of the Republic of China, which shall place 
the treaty relations of the two countries on an “equitable 
and reciprocal basis.” The critics of this action argue 
that the United States is bound to act with the other 
powers, and that there is no assurance that the Kuomin- 
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tang would accept treaties which it did not negotiate. 
The proponents point out that France acted alone in 
delaying the ratification of the Washington treaty, and 
that neither France nor Great Britain has made the 
promised transfers of leased property. Chinese nation- 
alists in this country say that the Kuomintang will accept 
treaties negotiated by the Peking government if they are 
fair to China. Treaties that seem unfair to the Chinese 
will not be recognized by the Kuomintang. 


Tue CHINESE CHURCH 


A very important question is that of the position of 
the missionaries in China. The missionaries have been 
withdrawn from some isolated stations in West China, 
and from others which were in the field of military action, 
because the work has been discontinued, or on the advice 
of the consuls. In some other places the work has been 
restricted and missionaries have suffered unpleasant ex- 
periences. Both the Peking and Canton governments 
have issued regulations for missionary schools and col- 
leges. These demand that missionary schools should be 
registered with the government and should conform to 
the standards of the government board of education ; that 
the president or vice-president of such institution should 
be Chinese; that the majority of the board of trustees 
should be Chinese; that attendance at religious ser- 
vices or at classes in religion should not be required. 


’ The two sets of regulations are very similar, though the 


Canton demands are somewhat more rigid. The majority 
of the Christian colleges have accepted the principle of 
voluntary religious instruction and worship. Others have 
delayed. The missionaries differ among themselves as to 
the wisdom of this delay. 


On February 17 the Foreign Missions Conference issued 
a statement on the situation. It says in part: 

“The Christian Church in China is growing in its con- 
sciousness of its responsibilities and opportunities. It 
will gain in spiritual power as it repulses the attacks made 
upon it along various lines. It is attacked because of the 
foreign nature of her organization, administration, per- 
sonnel and support. The attack is not so much on religion 
as on foreign influence in the church. Again, the church 
is denounced as an instrument of capitalism. This is a 
challenge to the church to define more clearly what is 
the Christian attitude toward the existing social order. 
The needs of the farmer and labor groups call for sym- 
pathetic consideration and relief. And, again, the church 
is attacked as an outworn institution, a relic of super- 
stition, and an opponent of human progress. This is the 
criticism of the atheist and agnostic. Still another line 
of attack is on the ground that the church does not prac- 
tice what it preaches. This calls upon the church to 
purify its own life and make its practices more consistent 
with its own ideals. Clear thinking on the problem of 
the relation of Christianity and politics is required. The 
principle of religious liberty must be safeguarded. Every- 
where the church is being compelled to seek a fuller un- 
derstanding of the Christian message. Where the church 
is intimidated and persecuted, Christian devotion is being 
strengthened by its severe testing. Christian leadership 
is being developed.” 

With regard to the restrictions placed on mission 
schools the Conference statement says: “It is entirely 
natural and right that the Chinese people desire that edu- 
cation in all grades of schools and colleges in China 
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should be in harmony with national ideals and culture. 
The North American missionary boards desire to make 
it unmistakably clear that the institutions to which they 
give aid are not alien in their character and purposes. 
They recognize the entire propriety of the registration of 
private schools by the government and of the establish- 
ment of educational standards applicable to all schools but 
they believe that such regulations should allow full liberty 
of religious instruction and worship in schools supported 
by private funds.” 

Fong Fu Sec, a leading Chinese Christian, says: “The 
present appears to be a dark hour for the Christian move- 
ment in China. Yet I believe this is only a passing phase. 
I think our people, on the whole, are too level-headed to 
remain long under the radical influences from the outside 
and may be trusted to regain our balance in time. During 
this time of great upheaval and sweeping changes, when 
the minds of our young men are swayed by the tide of 
nationalism, we need the stabilizing power of Christianity 
as never before to guide our thinking and give fiber to 
our moral and spiritual life. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has been of untold blessing to hundreds of 
thousands of us in our fight for character. In this trying 
hour we need the material and moral support of Chris- 
tians of western lands. This is not the time for them to 
withdraw ‘their support. For them to do so, it seems to 
me, is to desert the cause of Christ at a very critical 
moment.” 


It should be said that a full discussion of the present 
situation in China would have to include the serious eco- 
nomic needs of the country, the inadequacy of the Chinese 
judicial system, the undue influence of the military on civil 
affairs and many other questions which are outside the 
scope of this brief account. 
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